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BOOK REVIEWS 

California: the Name. By Ritth Putnam with the collaboration of 
Herbert I. Priestley, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History, University 
of Cahfornia. [University of California Pubhcations in History, Vol. 
4, No. 4, pp. 293-365, December 19, 1917.] (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1917. Map. $0.75, paper.) 

In this small monograph. Miss Putnam, who has so justly won many 
laurels for her investigations in, and writings on, Dutch historical sub- 
jects, essays a very successful entrance into quite another field of his- 
tory — Spanish discovery in the New World. For, although the theme 
centers around the name "California", in the treatment of her subject, 
MissPutnam, perforce, makes abundant use of the old Spanish accounts 
of discovery. The monograph represents the latest proof of the ever- 
recurring interest that attaches to the name "Cahfornia", and in its 
richness of citation and critical comment is the best tfeatm«nt of the 
subject that has yet appeared, being indeed an addition to the history 
of the southwestern region of North America. Had it been possible to 
reproduce Miss Putnam's maps, of which she had collected many show- 
ing the cartographical evolution of California (in which special attention 
was given to the name) and the notes which had been written to accom- 
pany them, the monograph would also have been a valuable addition to 
the cartography of the Pacific slope. This omission is much to be re- 
gretted, for the maps are of very great interest, and tell a story that it 
is difficult to reproduce in words alone. Along with the advance shown 
by the maps, are the mistakes and misconceptions, as well as the 
slavish following of one cartographer by another, so that errors tended 
to perpetuate themselves. One of the most curious of these maps is the 
western part of Jode's world map {ca., 1593), "Hemispheriv ab aequi- 
noctiali linea, ad circvlv poh" which is to be found in the rare Jode 
Atlas Specvlvm Orbis Terrae (Antwerp). It shows the strange phenome- 
non of a peninsula at the extreme northern part of the continent just 
above "Conibas Lac" (apparently the forerunner of the later Hudson's 
Bay) called "Calif ernia", while the California Peninsula proper figures 
under the name "Califermia". In many of the seventeenth century and 
even eighteenth century maps, California is depicted as an island. On 
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many maps, also, occurs Drake's name of "Nova Albion" which was 
given to a portion of the western coast. On some, the name "Califor- 
nia" is restricted to the cape at the southern extremity of Lower Cali- 
fornia, the present Cape San Lucas. This is the case with the single 
map presented, a section of the chart of Diego Gutierrez of 1562, the 
first known map on which the name "Cahfornia" appears. It is 
understood that Miss Putnam has deposited a copy of her maps and 
notes in the Bancroft Library of the University of California. 

Miss Putnam's researches regarding the name "Cahfornia" have led 
her in many directions. She accepts, and it is difficult to imagine how 
one could do otherwise, the conclusion of Edward Everett Hale and 
GTeorge Davidson, namely, that the name first appeared in Montalvo's 
Las sergas de Esplandian, the so-called fifth part of the famous romance 
Amadis de Gaula, which was so popular during the years preceding and 
following the discovery and early settlement of America. Montalvo's 
addition, appearing probably near the year 1500, although of little 
hterary interest, has a certain value from the standpoint of American 
history, for it is here that the name "California" is found as the desig- 
nation of an island ruled over by a beautiful, black Amazon queen, 
Calafia. Both Hale and Davidson are cited in support of the derivation 
of the name, but justice has not been done George Ticknor, who a dozen 
years before Hale, in the first edition of his History of Spanish Literature 
(Boston, 1849), p. 232, says in speaking of Las sergas de Esplandian: 
"But all reference to real history or real geography was apparently 
thought inappropriate, as may be inferred from the circumstances that 
a certain Calafria [sic], queen of the island of California, is made a for- 
midable enemy of Christendom through a large part of the story". It 
is quite probable that Ticknor by this citation first aroused Hale's 
curiosity in regard to the word, although Ticknor himself does not seem 
to have had any interest in the matter from the historical standpoint. 
Following the name as used by early writers and with a wealth of 
citation and critical comment. Miss Putnam comes to the conclusion 
(p. 353) that "Cort<§s never used the word, nor did any one in his serv- 
ice". The first appearance of the word, so far as known, in a Spanish 
document, is found (1542) in the journal of Cabrillo's voyage (p. 349). 
Miss Putnam thinks that the name might have been applied in jest 
"because the island of Calafia was taken as synonymous with an Amazon 
realm" (p. 349), although she does not commit herself definitely to such 
a belief. It is quite within the bounds of possibility, however, that this 
was the case, and that the name of the great state of Cahfornia arose 
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through a merry quip. Together with early references to the name, and 
the records of early explorers, who journeyed in or near the California 
region, the amazon myth is followed in so far as it related to the New 
World, being made, in fact an integral part of the story because of 
Montalvo's addition to the Amadis de Gaula. There is an interesting 
appendix on the "Etymology of the word 'California' ", in which the 
ingenious attempts that have been made to account for the name are 
cited; and another appendix on "The romance of Amadis de Gaula and 
its sequels ", which is useful from the bibliographical side. The reason- 
ing throughout the book is sound, and the story is written in no partial 
vein, and is well told, though some criticism may be made, perhaps, as 
to the space allotted to the amazon myth. On p. 295, the year " 1651 " 
is of course a proof error for "1561", and on p. 349, "Guiterrez", for 
"Gutierrez". The word "work" at the beginning of line 16, page 313, 
should be "word". On page 364, line 3, the Roman figure "VI" should 
read ' 'VII ". It should be noted that no one previously has pointed out 
that Calafia reappears in Book VII., Lisuarte de Grecia y Perion de Gaula, 
the authorship of which appears to be unknown. The mechanical 
appearance of the monograph is a credit to the press whence it emanated. 
It is hoped that Miss Putnam's maps, which as above intimated have a 
deep significance for the history of the western coast of the United 
States, may some day be published. 

James Alexander Robertson. 

Latin America and the United States. Addresses by Honorable Elihu 
Root, collected and edited by Robert Bacon and James Brown Scott. 
(Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1917. $2.50.) 
The American people, using that term in the widest sense, have long 
believed that Mr. Root's utterances are worth while. He combines lofty 
ideals with wide political experience and personal magnetism and clothes 
his thoughts in fervid, convincing rhetoric. Therefore, it is well that 
the Harvard Press should add another volume, dealing with Hispanic 
America, to those that contain his most important public addresses. 
As an interpreter of the new spirit of Pan Americanism his words 
will influence a wide circle of readers, many of them, it is to be hoped, 
beyond the borders of the United States, and enable them to appreciate 
more clearly the importance of his message. The names of his editors — 
Robert Bacon and James Brown Scott — furnish sufficient guaranty of 
the volume's official character, and of the care with which it was pre- 
pared for the press. 



